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vecpation, The first of the week but there are imperative reasons for 
in Docks the New York legislature passing this year the important pro- 
State. had still under consider- visions of the bills as they relate to the 


ation the bills embodying the recommend- 
ations of the state probation commis- 
sion, published in full in the issue of this 
magazine for March 17. Several amend- 
ments have been made to the bills to 
meet in part the views advanced at the 
hearings in opposition to certain of their 
features. It is highly important that the 
provisions of these bills affecting the 
cities of the first class should be enacted 
this year. The question of salaries of 
probation officers, for which provision 
has been made by the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment, but which cannot be 
paid at present; the question of competi- 
tive examinations for probation officers ; 
some provision for the oversight of male 
offenders released under suspended sen- 
tence in the magistrates’ courts of Brook- 
lyn; the discontinuance of so-called pro- 
bation work by police officers in Man- 
hattan (who might be continued as inves- 
tigators, should the magistrates and po- 
lice department so desire) ; the effective 
organization of the probation work of 
the magistrates’ courts, and many other 
kindred questions, should be settled with- 
out further delay. 

The question of state supervision of 
probation work, as to which there was 
division of opinion in the probation com- 
mission, can be postponed for subsequent 
consideration. The establishment of 
municipal probation commissions in the 
second class cities might be held in abey- 
ance until such commissions have proven 
their usefulness in cities of the first class, 
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city of New York. 


St. Louis he fourth annual session 
AU a tke of the St. Louis School of 
* Philanthropy closed its 
work April 6 with a lecture by Prof. 
F. W. Blackmar, of the State University 
of Kansas. The attendance this year 
has been uniformly good, averaging 
something like 188 at each of the various 
sessions of the conference. Sixty-eight 
different institutions were represented in 
the attendance and lectures were deliv- 
ered by representative speakers on phil- 
anthropic work, such as Judge Julian 
Mack and Dr. Hastings H. Hart of 
Chicago, Prof. Chas E. Elwood of the 
University of Missouri, Edward T. De- 
vine of New York, Amos W. Butler, sec- 
retary of the Indiana State Board of 
Charities, James F. Jackson, superintend- 
ent Associated Charities of Cleveland. 
The St. Louis School of Philanthropy 
is an outcome of a special work started 
by the Provident Association of this city 
three or four years ago and while it has 
never claimed to be a real school, it has, 
as a conference, succeeded in bringing 
those interested in philanthropic effort 
together for the study of problems re- 
lating to their work. Out of these con- 
ferences has grown one special effort 
each year. 
wirst came the organization of a Tu- 
berculosis Commission, which is now 
permanently established and doing good 


work. 
Then the organization of the St. Louis 
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Pure Milk Commission, which has for its 
object the distribution of modified milk 
among the children in destitute districts 
of the city. Last year this commission 
delivered 319,130 bottles of milk at a total 
expenditure of $8,609.41. 

The next year the organization of a 
Tenement House Commission was per- 
fected, which has just selected a valuable 
piece of ground and has ordered plans 
drawn up for a $100,000 model tenement 
building. 

Last year the school was permanently 
organized by the election of a board of 
directors, composed of representative 
charity workers of the city. For the 
present year it has voted to undertake 
the organization of a state charities aid 
association and a committee of twenty- 
one wiil have direction of the particular 
work. 


The annual conference of 
the Association of Catholic 
Charities of New York city 
was held in the Catholic club on April 
18. The association was formed four 
years ago to interest Catholic women of 
New York in charitable work of the 
church. Since its organization the field 
has broadened and as was said by the 
Rev. D. J. McMahon who presided, “it 
stands to-day more of a federation of 
Catholic charities, a clearing house where 
every woman’s association of Catholic 
charity may come in order to obtain rul- 
ings, in order that their work may be 
supplemented, guided and aided by that 
of the different organizations connected 
with the association.” 

In opening the conference, Mrs. Jo- 
seph R. O’Donohue, the president of the 
association, outlined some of the work 
that was planned for the year. It was 
hoped, she said, that at least six new nur- 
series would be added, two downtown 
girls’ clubs, four or five settlement auxil- 
iaries to the St. Vincent de Paul Con- 
ference and further provisions for aiding 
discharged prisoners. 

Judge Morgan J. O’Brien in speaking 
of the practical work that the association 
is doing said that “in the present age 
and time, and in the cities where the 
future of the race is to be fought out, 
there should be a development of that 


Catholic 
Charities 
Conference. 
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principle which is the distinguishing dif- 
ference (charity) between a pagan and a 
Christian civilization. If we do not 
carry forward that principle we have 
failed to recognize that the obligation 
which we owe to the ages that are to 
follow has been lost sight of and ob- 
scured. * * * Now in our city there 
is special need of this great work. The 
whole civilization of the future is to be 
the product of the city. We have here 
the need of those who are willing from 
their abundance and from their good 
nature and from their love of their kind 
to give what they can to make the world 
better and it will never do for any of 
us to stand idly by and say we have not 
the time nor the inclination nor the abil- 
ity.” 

ML J. Scanlan spoke of the important 
work that the association has done in 
aiding the St. Vincent de Paul Society 
in fitting up the Spring Valley summer 
home for children and the convalescent 
home. Elbridge T. Gerry drew an in- 
teresting analogy between child saving 
and hospital work. The first thing to do 
in both cases he said is to take the 
patient away from the contagion—one 
from the presence of physical contagion, 
the other from moral contagion. With 
the removal to the hospital or institution 
follows the placing in the proper ward 
or grade where treatment is administered 
to bring about a cure. Recollect that 
the motto of the hospital is corpus 
sanare, “cure the body.” The motto of a 
reformatory is animum salvare, “save the 
soul’’—combine the two and I give you 
a motto which you can well engrave 
upon your banners as the essence of child 
saving work.” 

Archbishop Farley spoke of the im- 
portant work that the association had ac- 
complished during its short existence and 
said that “its numbers that have now 
mounted into the hundreds should mount 
into the thousands.” 


Twenty-three years ago the 
Hebrew Benevolent Asso- 
ciation of New “York, 
among other benefactions. assisted a 
widow with two small children to reach 
a western city where she hoped to better 
her condition. The little family was 


Far=-Reaching 
Charity. 


Conference on Fresh Air and Hospital Work 


given food and shelter while in New 
York and transportation was furnished to 
the new home. The cost of food, cloth- 
ing and car fare was entered in the 
association’s books along with other 
amounts given for similar purposes and 
there the matter was thought to end. 

A few weeks ago the following letter 
was received at the United Charities 
Building: 


HEBREW BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION, 
East 8th St., New York. 


Gentlemen:—I hereby request of your as- 
sociation to advise me by return mail of the 
amount of the expenses you provided for 
— and her two children when your asso- 
ciation took care of her and furnished her 
with transportation to , which was in 
March, 1883, so that I may repay your asso- 
ciation some of the money you were out for 
your noble work when she was badly in need 
of your assistance. 


The writer, now a prosperous western 
merchant, is the son of the woman aided 
twenty-three years ago by the Hebrew 
Benevolent Association. Here is far 
reaching charity indeed. 


Conference A “fresh air’? conference, 
on Fresh Air 


‘and Hospital Called by the Association 
Werk for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor, brought together last 
week fifty New York societies that pro- 
vide summer outings for children. Dr. 
L. R. Williams of the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, medical chief of the A. I. C. P. 
hospital for tuberculous children at Sea 
Breeze, Coney Island, presided. 
Health Commissioner Darlington spoke 
on the vital importance of fresh air for 


old and young, in summer or in winter: 

There are few essentials to good health, 
and chief among them are fresh air, sun- 
light, good food and rest. Since 400 B. C., 
people have been trying to cure consumption. 
Fifteen years ago it was learned that fresh 
air will cure three-quarters of the cases, 
with good food, rest and light, and it is 
the same with almost all infectious diseases. 

Robert Hunter has recently collected sta- 
tistics regarding breakfastless children in 
New York. He has found a great number 
of such children, but a large majority did 
not care to eat because they had no appe- 
tite after spending a night in a closed, stuffy 
room. 

With the coming of warm weather the 
death rate from consumption falls. In win- 
ter it rises again because the one thing need- 
ful—fresh air—has been kept from the 
houses. 
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Dr. Darlington said that the best way 
for the various fresh air societies to help 
the department of health was to preach 
the gospel of fresh air for summer and 
winter and thus get the vital importance 
of the question before the people. 

Dr. Waters of the department of 
health clinic said that the number of 
children in the public schools infected 
with pulmonary tuberculosis is a menace 
to the healthy: 

A great deal could be done during the 
summer; but to do the work properly there 
should be a home where tuberculous chil- 
dren alone would be received. In winter 
there should be special schools or at least 
special rooms set aside for such cases. If 
the disease is detected early enough, the chil- 
dren should be put under conditions where 
they will have an opportunity for recovery; 
if they cannot get well, they certainly ought 
not to be in school with healthy children. 

Dr. Cronin, also of the department of 
health, told about the abnormal children 
of the public schools, who from some 
physical or mental defect seemed either 
totally unable to learn or very deficient in 
capabality. He spoke of the work ina 
New York school where the children 
thus affected are placed in gradated 
classes and advanced as they improved. 
He advocated a home where these chil- 


dren could be sent for the summer - - 


months and given proper care under 
competent teachers and doctors. 

Dr. Crampton of the department of 
education said that the teachers’ work 
could be greatly facilitated if they knew 
where they could place the children dur- 
ing the coming summer. He suggested 
that the school teachers now on leaves of 
absence because of pulmonary trouble, 
be placed in charge of the tubercular 
children who are now taught in the same 
rooms with the healthy. 

Dr. L. E. LeFetra declared that many 
babies are taken on day parties or to dis- 
tant points to summer hospitals that 
might better be given rest, nourishment 
and fresh air at home, or preferably on 
the recreation piers, every one of which 
should have in connection with the board 
of health clinic a section reserved for sick 
babies needing quiet, permitting proper 
care. Dr. S. T. Armstrong, superintend- 
ent of Bellevue and Allied Hospitals, 
said that their hospitals had sent away 
last year some eighty children and adults, 
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but he was convinced that there was a 
demand from the city hospitals not only 
for numerous private fresh air homes, 
but for a large convalescent hospital pro- 
vided for by the seaside park bill now 
waiting the mayor’s signature. At the 
instance of A. A. Hill of the Metropoli- 
tan Parks Association, a resolution was 
passed by the conference urging the 
mayor to sign the seaside park bill. 

Another speaker was John Spargo of 
Prospect House, Yonkers, who said that 
there had never been a time when men 
and women were thinking so earnestly 
about the welfare of the children. Mr. 
Spargo spoke of the German system 
which cares for the sick children in 
country school sanatoria which are a 
part of the regular school system. In 
Norway the city child is placed in the 
country and the country child is given a 
few weeks of city life, that both may be- 
come acquainted with the different modes 
of living. The time is surely coming in 
this country when we will have a sane 
system of school life. 

Olive M. Jones, principal of school No. 
120, the new school for truants and in- 
corrigibles, under Miss Richman, dis- 
trict superintendent, said that a great 
difficulty experienced by teachers is that 
they do not know where to place children 
who should be sent away for a short time 
during the summer. Another evil, she 
said, is “repeating,” by which some boys 
are given outings by three or four dif- 
ferent institutions during a single sum- 
mer. To obviate this difficulty she 
moved (1) that a bureau of application 
be established composed of representa- 
tives of different fresh air agencies and 
the public schools to maintain a card 
catalogue system for the use of all inter- 
ested, and (2) that fresh air agencies 
communicate with public school princi- 
pals during May and June to discover 
children in need of outings. The motion 
was unanimously adopted. <A_ second 
meeting will be called. 


Notes of the Week 


CG. O. 8. Conference, New York.—The 
March conference of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society of New York was held in the 
United Charities Building on April 18. Fior- 
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ence Kelley spoke on the sixty hour labor 
law for women, and the project of a hotel 
for women wage earners was discussed by 
Mrs. Clarence Burns and Miss A. C. Smith. 


Training for Social Work.—At the one 
session of the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction, which is assigned to the 
committee on training for social work (Mon- 
day, May 14, at three o’clock), there will not 
be any long, formal addresses, but a discus- 
sion of the following topics: 


(1) Relation of the universities to the 
schools of philanthropy, ete. Discussion 
opened by Frank A. Fetter, Professor of Po- 
litical Economy and Finance, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

(2) What qualifications for social work 
should be emphasized? Discussion opened 
by James F. Jackson, superintendent of the 
Associated Charities of Cleveland, Ohio. 


(3) Correlation between class instruction 
and practical field work. Discussion opened 
by Zilpha D. Smith, School for Social Work- 
ers, Boston. 

This early notice is given by the committee 
in charge of the meeting in the hope that 
persons interested in the topics will consider 
them, and plan to come to the meeting. 


Procession and Possession.—‘‘Procession” . 
and “possession” may look similar to the 
linotype man, but the meanings they convey 
do not correspond. In the third line of the 
last verse of The Children, published in 
CHARITIES AND THE Commons for April 14, 
Peat not possession should have been 
used. 


Hebrew Orphan Asylum Proposed.—The 
Ladies’ Hebrew Orphan Society of New 
Haven has been incorporated and will es- 
tablish an asylum for the Jewish children 
of that city. About 250 Hebrew women of 
New Haven belong to the society. 


Chicago Jewish Orphan Asylum.—The 
Marks Nathan Jewish Orphan Asylum, to 
accommodate 150 children, will be opened in 
Chicago in a few weeks. It is named for the 
late Marks Nathan, a Chicago pioneer who 
bequeathed $15,000 towards the erection of 
the home. An additional $25,000 has been 
raised to complete the structure. The offi- 
cers are, Jacob Levy, president; Joseph 
Rothschild, vice-president; David Sternberg, 
treasurer; Julius Jaffe, secretary. 


Superintendent for Maryland School for 
Blind.—George ©. Morrison, for two years 
past superintendent of the Maryland School 
for the Blind in Baltimore, has resigned his 
position to take ecect on May 1. John F- 
Bledsoe, the present assistant superintendent, 
has been appointed in his place. Mr. Bledsoe 
has been principal of the Maryland School 
for the Colored Blind and Deaf and pre- 
viously taught for five years in the Alabama 
School for the Deaf at Talladega, Ala. 


San Francisco and the 


Relief 


Work Ahead 


Archibald A. Hill 


Secretary of the Slocum Relief Committee of 1905 


The disaster which befell San Fran- 
cisco on Wednesday, April 18, at 5:15 
a. m., is so vast that it is difficult to 
grasp its full significance. As late as 
Saturday afternoon the Associated Press 
was unable to state whether certain dis- 
tricts containing many hundreds of 
houses were or were not burned, as no 
one could verify the stories. A fire cov- 
ering one such area would at ordinary 
times be considered a great conflagra- 
tion. We know that before the flames 
burned themselves out every theatre had 
been burned, every bank save one, every 
hotel, and in the business district only 
three buildings remained intact. If there 
were many bodies in the ruins of the 
houses shaken down by the earthquake, 
then the number of the dead will never 
be known exactly. 

But it is not upon San Francisco only 
that the hand of the earthquake fell. 
Governor Pardee telegraphs that about 
one-fifteenth of the entire state was af- 
fected. The property loss outside of 
San Francisco is estimated roughly at 
above $50,000,000, and the loss of life 
at the same figure as that in San Fran- 
cisco. It must be borne in mind however 
that the outlying towns have been ex- 
ceedingly hard to communicate with and 
the figures may fall far short of the 
actualities. 

But the reports of the property loss 
and even the numbers of the dead do not 
depict in any accurate sense the extent 
of the disaster. San Francisco has been 
a great city and in recent years an ex- 
ceedingly busy and prosperous one, with 
a population of more than 400,000 people. 
Of these it is said that at least three- 
fourths are without shelter, food, cloth- 
ing, or drink. Add to this the nervous 
strain of the three days and the fact that 
all of the implements by which each life 
is ordinarily preserved have been swept 
away and then, only then, can we gain 
even an inkling of the situation. Money, 
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position, influence counted for naught in 
this time. One of the wealthiest men in 
the country had a friend in San Francisco 
who lost everything, and yet could not 
reach him because this friend was only 
a unit in the 300,000 human beings in 
like condition. 

A comparison of this fire with that of 
Chicago shows that Chicago’s property 
loss was estimated at $192,000,000, while 
California’s loss is placed at more than 
$250,000,000. The loss of life in Chicago 
was placed at about 300, while in San 
Francisco alone conservative estimates 
have been that 500 met death. The 
Chicago fire left 98,500 persons home- 
less ; 300,000 in San Francisco alone are 
homeless. The catastrophe is unprece- 
dented in this country in the amount of 
property destroyed, the area affected, the 
number rendered homeless, and in the 
distance from the great commercial cen- 
ters. 

Such rough facts explain 
the response of the nation 
and of the world to the 
need for help. At the outset, before the 
extent of the loss was known San Fran- 
cisco bravely thought it could meet its 
own needs. Within five hours Mayor 
Schmitz appointed a committee of safety 
which in turn appointed a finance com- 
mittee and the people of San Francisco 
themselves were the first to subscribe to 
the relief fund. Indeed, there is an un- 
confirmed statement that one San Fran- 
ciscan subscribed the sum of $3,000,000. 
But the realization came quickly that 
San Francisco could not cope with this 
vast burden unhelped. The nation was 
not willing that one city should bear its 
burden alone. Before he could get into 
communication with the War Depart- 
ment, General Funston began the work 
of relief and furnished stores, tents, and 
what drugs there were at hand. Con- 
gress followed with an appropriation of 
$1,000,000 which was expended in less 
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than three days, and a second million 
and a half has now been granted. Every 
city, and every town one may well say, 
has started a relief fund—chambers of 
commerce, boards of trade, the fraternal 
organizations, the theatres, trade organi- 
zations, the churches. Men and firms who 
usually give, even to great relief funds, 
only one hundred dollars, have in this 
instance given one thousand or more.? 


The sum subscribed up to Monday 
night, including the amount from con- 
gress, was approximately $12,000,000. 

In San Francisco the local committee 
of safety promptly set to work to meet 
the most pressing needs. It is said that 
San Francisco never contained more than 
three days’ supply of food. But this was 
when all her warehouses and wholesale 
stores were in operation. These have 
however been entirely destroyed, but the 
stocks of retail stores which were not 
burned were promptly taken over by 
the committee and held for equal dis- 
tribution to all the hungry. The incom- 
ing relief trains were also similarly treat- 
ed. This committee established three 
“concentration camps” in the Presidio, 
the Golden Gate Park, and at Fort 
Mason, all in the northern section of the 
city. In addition to these, the committee 
also established numerous depots for the 
distribution of food, and a bureau of 
registration for the living in order that 
they may be located by friends. 


Of the permanent work of 


National ; ; 1 1 
oe relief in the stricken dis- 
of Relief. —_ tricts, it is too early at this 


writing to state definitely. 

That San Francisco people, individ- 
ually and through existing and emer- 
gency organizations have responded 
energetically to the call of the hour, the 
press dispatches bear ample witness. The 
same spirit which prompted the president 
to uphold and supplement with federal 
troops the local authorities in maintain- 
ing law in the face of a shattered civil 
order, prompted him to turn to some 
national channel as an adequate and co- 
‘In New York one who preferred to be known 
only as “A Friend of Humanity,” handed to Mayor 
McClellan twenty-five one thousand dollar gold cer- 
tificates. Up to Saturday noon there had been in 


New York three subscriptions of $100,000 each, 
and one of $200,000. 
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ordinating agency in forwarding the 
many contributions which the people of 
the country would send, to represent the 
government in its part of the work, and 
to be a center of information as to needs 
wherever found and as to relief how- 
ever distributed. The agency turned to, 
therefore, has been the American Na- 
tional Red Cross which is chartered by 
Congress and which by an act passed 
in January, 1905, was re-incorporated 
under government auspices. Its 
president is William H. Taft, secretary 
of war and the surgeon general of the 
army is chairman of the central commit- 
tee. There are branches in several states, 
including California. The stated objects 
of the Red Cross are to “furnish volun- 
teer aid to the sick and wounded in time 
of war,’ and to furnish relief in time of 
peace, on occasion of “pestilence, famine, 
fire, floods, and other great national cal- 
amities.” Edward T. Devine, general 
secretary of the New York Charity Or- 
ganization Society, was designated as 
special representative of the National Red 
Cross to act under the direction of Sec- 
retary Taft and to co-operate with Mayor 
Shemitz, Gen. Funston and the local com- 
mittees already at work. Dr. Devine is 
also a member of the New York execu- 
tive committee and as their special agent 
on the field will report to the Mayor’s 
committee. He has made a study of 
relief funds and their distribution in 
every great calamity of recent years in 
America and was actively engaged in the 
work of the Slocum Relief Committee, 
two years ago in New York. He started 
west on April 19. In Chicago he was 
joined by Ernest P. Bicknell, general su- 
perintendent of the Chicago Bureau of 
Charities, who goes as the special repre- 
sentative of the Chicago relief funds. 
The Massachusetts organization sent 
Miss Alice L. Higgins, general secretary 
of the Boston Associated Charities, John 
I’. Moors, Miss Bertha Freeman and Mr. 
Seabury. Miss Lucile Eaves, formerly 
headworker of South Park Settlement, 
San Francisco, has been sent as a rep- 


resentative also of the New York State 
Red Cross. 
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The responses to the re- 

Theoponee ports from San Francisco 

the Country. have been marked not only 

by generous giving 
throughout the country, but by a sanity 
and purposefulness, rather than hysteria 
in the various meetings held throughout 
the country, and the plans for helpful- 
ness. There is great need for active, ag- 
gressive organization of the method of 
obtaining the funds. Money should be 
collected systematically and carefully, in 
order that the proper amount may be 
secured and in order also that every dol- 
lar contributed may actually reach the 
field of need, and with as little expense 
for administration as possible. 

In New York City, Mayor McClellan 
appointed a committee of one hundred 
well-known citizens. Of this committee 
Robert W. de Forest is chairman, Rob- 
ert W. Hebberd, secretary, and Jacob H. 
Schiff, treasurer. An executive commit- 
tee will actively manage the campaign 
for subscriptions. With this body are 
acting in concert the committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce and other 
associations. Even the Chinese mer- 
chants of Mott and Pell street turned 
in their contribution through this gen- 
eral channel. Complete co-operation 
between the mayor’s committee and the 
Red Cross has been effected. New York 
contributions should be sent to Jacob H. 
Schiff, 52 William street, treasurer. 
Banks, trust companies and department 
stores are depositories for such funds. 
The New York executive committee 
adopted the rule that all funds should be 
distributed through local committees so 
far as practicable. 

It was announced on Sunday in Chi- 
cago that of the $1,000,000 set by Mayor 
Dunne as the amount to be contributed 
by that city, $373,645 had already been 
raised. 

Boston and the rest of Massachusetts 
has decided to raise $3,000,000, and at 
a mass meeting in Faneuil Hall on Mon- 
day it was announced that $425,000 had 
been contributed to date. 

In addition the Massachusetts militia 
will loan, if needed, 1,000 wall tents, 
2,000 shelter tents and 500 blankets. 
Philadelphia had already on April 22, 


forwarded $75,000 to San Francisco and 
in addition to this amount the Permanent 
Relief Committee sent $100,000 to Gov. 
Pardee and $25,000 to the mayor of 
Tacoma for the purchase of supplies. 
The finance committee of Councils also 
appropriated $100,000 for the sufferers. 

The Pittsburg Relief Committee 
announced that it had raised $285,- 
000, including $20,000 contributed by 
the Carnegie Steel Corporation, but 
not including the $25,000 donated by the 
Carnegie Hero Fund. The Carnegie 
Hero Fund had made arrangements to 
land $25,000 worth of supplies at San 
Francisco harbor on Tuesday night and 
Wednesday morning. This makes the 
total subscription of this fund $50,000. 

A meeting in Baltimore on Saturday 
under the auspices of the Red Cross 
resulted in the collection of $50,000 for 
the fund. The cities of Duluth, Minn., 
and Superior have combined in the con- 
tribution of $25,000, while fraternal so- 
cieties in Toronto, Canada, have for- 
warded $26,000. 

Minneapolis has raised over $50,000; 
Cleveland $50,000; Newark more than 
$20,000. Indianapolis will give not less 
than $200,000; Kansas City, $30,000. 
Probably $50,000 more will be subscrib- 
ed and $25,000 additional from benefit 
entertainments. Relief trains have been 
sent from Los Angeles, Denver, Port- 
land, Seattle, Boston, Philadelphia and 
other large cities. 


The relief problem as seen 


Th oes z 
pReliet from a distance divides it- 
ent self into the immediate 
and the permanent. The immediate 


need is to secure food, clothing, shelter 
and sanitation for a host of 300,000. 
When one considers the work it was to 
clothe, to shelter, and to provide sanitary 
conveniences for an army of 300,000 
strong, able-bodied young men, as was 
the case in our war, there is realization of 
the size of this peace task of doing for an 
army of men, women and children who 
have been through the ordeal of these 
last days. The problem of securing an 
adequate supply of drinking water has 
been met ere this. By noon on Satur- 
day the relief trains were arriving from 
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the nearest uninjured towns, but it must 
be remembered that while fire stricken 
Chicago was most centrally located, San 
Francisco is far removed from the 
great cities of the country, and food 
and clothing has to be shipped great 
distances. The Southern Pacific, under 
orders of President Harriman, and other 
railroads are giving the right of way to 
trains carrying relief supplies, and are 
using express cars in order that greater 
speed may be made. The problem of 
immediate shelter is more difficult than 
that of food, and has been aggravated 
by the rains of Sunday. But all available 
army tents are being hurried to the 
scene. By noon of Tuesday, eight temp- 
orary shacks had been erected in Golden 
Gate Park, and were so arranged that 
each room could be occupied by a family 
in comparative privacy. 

The most difficult immediate problem 
is that of sanitation. In as much as the 
water mains burst and the ground was 
opened by great crevasses it is reason- 
able to suppose that the sewer system 
is badly crippled, although the outlets 
are said to be intact. In addition here 
are hundreds of thousands of people 
herded into three camps which had at 
most, sanitary appliances for not more 
than 5,000 people. There are also many 
unburied bodies, and the weather re- 
ports show the days warm and the 
nights cold. 

In this immediate problem the question 
of the area of distribution must not be 
overlooked. It is not only in San Fran- 
cisco that this prompt aid must be rend- 
ered. It must be given in Oakland, in 
San José in Berkeley—as far north as 
Tacoma, and south as Los Angeles. Not 
only is this true, but also, as the refugees 
leave the concentration camps and suc- 
ceed in getting across the bay, they create 
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new areas of congestion and want. From 
a sanitary point of view this scattering is 
a great blessing, as not only can disease 
be better prevented but also if it breaks 
out can be confined to a smaller number. 

The immediate problem is exacting 
enough. The future problem is even 
more difficult. Many weeks after the 
Chicago fire the Relief and Aid Society 
was still extending aid to 60,000 people 
or fully two-thirds of the number they 
aided at first. The building trades will 
certainty furnish opportunity for the 
skilled workman in that line, and the 
erection of temporary shacks and bar- 
racks will furnish work for even the less 
skilled. The clearing away of the debris 
will furnish work for the unskilled and 
physically strong members of the com- 
munity. The census of 1900 showed that 
only 20 per cent of the adult male popula- 
tion of San Francisco was engaged as 
laborers and as members of the building 
and allied trades. But what shall be done 
for the other 80 per cent who have been 
clerks in stores and offices and _ profes- 
sional men whose sedentary life has un- 
fitted them for manual labor and who 
have no skill in mechanical pursuits? Or 
how shall help be given to the women 
clerks in stores, the small shop keepers 
and the salaried or professional classes? 
It must be prompt, adequate, and so 
given that it will carry with its receipt 
no sting of any kind. It must be ren- 
dered in such a way that it will be 
received gladly but in the spirit of the 
splendid courage already shown by the 
people of California. For their great 
courage and their generosity to their own 
has been marvellous.1 

"In this article no account has been taken of the 
ways of meeting this last problem, nor of the 


problem of rebuilding the city. These will be 
treated later. 


Treatment of the Delinquent 


North There are twenty-two county 
Carolina’s convict camps in North Caro- 
Convict Camps. jing. The annual report of 
the board of public charities of that state 
commends the work that is being carried on, 
and states that the open air life with plenty 
of labor produces much better results than 
idle confinement in jails. 


During the year corporal punishment was 
reported in several of the camps, and in one 
case it was said that a convict’s death re- 
sultea from the effects of a whipping. The 
laws of North Carolina do not prohibit cor- 
poral punishment in the prisons, and in view 
of this fact it is proposed that a general law 
be framed regulating the punishment of 
county convicts. A movement has also been 
inaugurated to obtain juvenile courts and an 
effective probation system in the state. 


The Graded The graded system was adopt- 
System ed in the penitentiaries of 

in Tennessee. Tennessee in the fall of 1902. 
Three grades are maintained for all prison- 
ers—the upper, middle and lower. Upon 
commitment each prisoner is assigned to 
the middle grade. 

In the report of the prison commissioners 
it is said that nothing introduced in the gov- 
ernment of the inmates has been productive 
of so much good in their discipline and con- 
trol as the enforcement of this system. 

The report reads: “It has not only been 
productive of better conduct but better labor 
in the institution. The inmates take pride in 
attaining the upper grade. In the breast of 
every prisoner there is the hope of pardon. 
Each prisoner knows that if his conduct is 
such as entitles him to be in the upper grade, 
his papers filed for pardon will be more 
favorably considered than if his conduct 
placed him in the middle grade, and that if 
his conduct places him in a lower grade, he 
knows that all applications for pardon would 
be refused by the advisory board of par- 


dons.” 


Crime in The recently issued report of 
Bee bbe: the chief clerk of the district 
ounty. 


attorney’s office in New York 
county shows that there has been no marked 
increase of crime during the past four years. 
During 1905, 2,490 persons were convicted as 
against 2,466 for 1904. Considering that 
New York county has a population of about 
2,500,000, the ratio of convictions is small. 
Since 1901, 20,228 cases were disposed of 
in the court of general sessions and grand 
jury. Of this number, 16,228 were indict- 
ments, 9,787 of which resulted in convictions. 
During the same time 30,369 actions were 
prosecuted by representatives of the district 
attorney, so that the total number presented 
and disposed of in both courts was 50,597, an 
average of 12,650 a year. The population of 
the city prison has been kept down to a daily 
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average of 183 persons, while the average 
number in previous years was between 225 
and 250. 


The Boston Transcript in an 
editorial on Politics and Pub- 
lic Institutions, comments on 
the general drift towards a 
divorce of partisanship from institutional 
management. As an example of the old alli- 
ance between party and institutional admin- 
istration as shown by recent inquiry, the re- 
lation between the Missouri state prison at 
Jefferson City and state politics is cited. 
Continuing, the Transcript says: 

“Recognition of the fact that public insti- 
tutions aren’t legitimate spoils of party vic- 
tory is making steady headway. The policy 
which Governor Hanly enunciates for In- 
diana has already been adopted, either in 
whole or in fraction, in a considerable num- 
ber of progressive commonwealths. The 
twentieth century theory that a state insti- 
tution can render better service to the party 
in power by exhibiting high efficiency in ad- 
ministration than by providing a roosting 
place for lame political ducks is based on 
sound philosophy, involves higher concep- 
tions of public service and tends to promote 
scientific management. 

“The establishment of a policy of non-par- 
tisan administration of institutions in one 
state after another has progressed so quietly 
and has made so little fuss that few people 
are aware of the extent of the movement or 
have grasped the significance of it.” 


‘ Congréss has recently author- 
Children’ ized the printing of a new 
7 edition of the report on 
Children’s Courts in the United States. This 
report was prepared and edited by S. J. 
Barrows for the International Prison Com- 
mission and has been distributed widely in 
this country and abroad. The increased 
demand for it shows the interest that has 
been awakened in this subject. The new 
edition which will shortly be issued will con- 
tain a compilation by Helen Page Bates, 
Ph.D., of the state library, Albany, of laws 
in the different states relating to juvenile 
courts, revised to November 1, 1905. Those 
desiring copies of the report may address 
the U. S. Commissioner, S. J. Barrows, 135 
Hast 15th street, New York city. 


The agitation for a woman’s 
reformatory in New Jersey 
promises good results. The 
measure defeated last year 
in the Assembly for no apparent reason, was 
again introduced this winter. People the 
state over have been working for its passage 
and recently the house passed the measure. 
The friends of the movement expect favor- 
able results from the Senate. 


Politics and 
Public 
Institutions. 


Reformatory 
Bill in 
New Jersey. 


Charities and 
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An organization to be known 
Convicts’ as the Prison Association has 
Association. been formed among the con- 


victs at Pratt Mines, Ala. 
The objects of the association are ‘“‘to main- 
tain perfect discipline in the prisons among 
the men and provide means of progress and 
advancement along the lines of study and 
better morals.” The membership numbers 
sixty-five men. A secretary is in correspond- 
ence with other prisons throughout the 
country in order to get in touch with ideas 
for the advancement of prison life. 


The eighth annual report of 


Colorado - P 
Prison the Colorado Prison Associa- 
Association. tion has been issued. The 


object of the association, as stated by the 
president, Henry V. Johnson, is “to look after 
the. welfare and the reform, if possible, of 
some portion at least of this vast number of 
criminals who are turned out of our peniten- 
tiaries and reformatories each year; to se- 
cure for them, if possible, some position 
where they can obtain a livelihood, and so 
prevent them from being driven into a crim- 
inal life again by want, necessity and priva- 
tion.” 

During 1905, 106 persons were aided in 
getting a start in life after discharge from 
prison, and 200 ex-convicts were assisted in 
securing positions. 


Probation The report of the Massachu- 

in setts prison commissioners 
Massachusetts. shows an increased use of the 
procation system during the past year. For 
the year ending in September, 1905, the num- 
ber of cases taken on probation in the police, 
municipal and district courts was 9,418, an 
increase of 628 over the previous twelve 
months. In the superior courts, 1,454 proba- 
tion cases were reported, an increase of 52. 
To go back to 1895 for a further compari- 
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son of figures. In that year there were 5,427 
cases taken on probation in the lower courts, 
and 525 in the superior courts; there were 
51,626 statements of persons arrested for 
drunkenness and referred to probation of- 
ficers. Ten years later the number of such 
statements was 63,224. In 1895, 11,381 special 
investigations were ordered by the court, 
outside of the inquiries made as a matter of 
course under the law, while in 1905 the num- 
per of such investigations was 25,331. These 
figures seem to indicate that the courts are 
disposed to extend the probation work as far 
as practicable. 

An important change was made during the 
year regarding the work of probation officers. 
According to the new law, an officer is per- 
mitted to release a person charged with 
drunkenness if he has not been arrested 
more than twice during the preceding year. 
7,280 persons were released under this regu- 
lation. There seems to be a diversity of 
opinion among the probation officers them- 
selves regarding the utility of the measure, 
put the majority hold that it is an exceed- 
ingly useful feature of the probation system, 
and it is a great relief to the work of the 
courts. 

W. E. Collett, general secre- 
for Colorado tary of the Colorado Prison 
Prisoners. Association, has established a 

lecture bureau for the benefit of the prison- 

ers in the state penitentiary at Canon City 
and the state reformatory at Buena Vista. 

Chancellor Buchtel of the University of Den- 

ver spoke recently at Buena Vista on Theo- 

dore Roosevelt. Other speakers will be Mrs. 

Liska S. Churchill of Denver on The Human 

Interest; Rev. F. T. Bayley of Denver on 

Some of the Mysteries of Common Things; 

Rabbi Friedman of Denver, on Our Associ- 

ates; and Mrs. Scott Saxton of Denver. It is 

Mr. Collett’s intention to make this course 

a permanent feature of the association. 


A Lecture Bureau 


Neighborhood Work 


In the annual report of the 


Permanent . 
Value of East Side House, New York, 
eee Everett P. Wheeler, the pres- 


ident, dwells on the perman- 
ent value of settlement work in general. He 
writes: 

“There has been much discussion during 
the year as to whether the settlement is an 
instrument of permanent value, or in other 
words, whether it has come to stay. Those 
who maintain that it has not, overlook the 
fundamental idea of a settlement. It is a 
home in an industrial cenire, where em. 
ployers and employed, educated and unedu- 
cated, rich and poor, can meet on friendly 
terms, come to an understanding of the hu- 
man element that vitalizes them all and so 
remove the narrow prejudices that ignor- 
ance begets, and that keep men asunder. 


Tne settlement has for its fundamental ba- 
sis the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. These are eternal. Ags long 
as the world lasts we may therefore expect 
to see settlements at work. 


stern cas With the last payment made 
Seerble ak. Riis 02 the mortgage of the Jacob 
House. A. Riis Settlement, New 
York, the work of remodeling the buildings 
on Henry street has commenced. Hardwood 
floors will be laid, new plumbing will be in- 
stalled, and partitions will be removed from 
the first and second floors to provide better 
accommodations for public meetings. Al- 
though a gymnasium is not assured, the al- 
terations in the basement will be made with 
the idea that in time that portion of the 
building will be used for that purpose. 


Treatment of the Delinquent 


To defray the expenses of a 
trained nurse who will be a 
resident of Hull House and 
devote her time to that district, the Hull 
House Woman’s Club voted to raise the 
monthly dues from fifteen to twenty-five 
cents. The nurse will respond to calls at 
all hours of the day and night. The action 
was taken after considerable discussion in 
the club, during which one woman insisted 
that a section which could support so many 
saloons ought to be able to take care of its 
own sick, but most of the members recog- 
nized the crying need of a resident nurse in 
the district. The sum of $100 has been do- 
nated toward the fund by Mrs. Joseph T. 
Bowen, vice-president of the club, and the 
nurse will go to work before summer begins. 


Under the direction of David 


Hull House 
Nurse. 


The Recital : : 

of the Mannes, a recital was given 
Music School by the members of the New 
Settlement. 


York Music School  Settle- 
ment in Mendelssohn Hall, Thursday after- 
noon, April 19. The orchestra, consisting of 
about fifty young boys and girls all under 
twenty years of age, and some not over 
seven, first rendered Hayden’s Symphony in 
G Major. This was played with much feel- 
ing and understanding. All the mem- 
bers of the orchestra were pupils of Mr. 
Mannes with the exception of a few pro- 
fessionals on wind instruments and double 
basses. Miss Clara Weiss, a young girl not 
over seventeen, played two movements on 
the piano from Mendelssohn’s Concerto in 
D Minor with the whole orchestra accom- 
panying her. Both movements were played 
without notes with skill and simplicity. Two 
very little people, one a girl of five or six, 
the other a boy of seven, won a great deal 
of admiration by playing Gurlitt’s March 
and Mozart’s Fantasie in D Minor. Their 
feet were far from the pedals but they sat 
there undaunted, alone on the stage, and 
did justice to both pieces. 

The junior orchestra, consisting of the 
younger boys and girls, gave Mozart’s First 
Movement from Quartet in G Major. They 
were led by a young girl, Miss Emilie Wag- 
ner, who has been under the instruction of 
Mr. Mannes for some time and has now risen 
to the position of teacher in the settlement. 
The second part of the program opened 
with five charming songs sung by Mrs. Fran- 
cis Wellman (formerly Emma Juch), with 
Mr. Luckstone at the piano. 

Of the remaining numbers Goltermann’s 
Adagio from Concerto for violincello, played 
by Lief Rosenmann and Bach’s First Move- 
ment from Concerto in E Major, rendered 
on the violin by Marya Schwartz and accom- 
panied by the entire orchestra, deserve spec- 
jal mention. One could not help but notice 
the marked simplicity in manner and attire 
of the students and, at the same time, their 
self control and command of their instru- 
ments. Six solo violins, the entire string 
orchestra and the organ gave the Prelude to 
the Deluge, Saint-Saens, magnificently and 
‘at the close, the orchestra, with Mr. Mannes 
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leading them on the violin, and the organ 
thrilling one through and through, played 
two stanzas of America. Each little artist 
played with a spirit that promises well for 
these future citizens of ours. 


Through the generosity of 
Minneapolis the Pillsbury family of Min- 
Settlement. neapolis, work has been com- 
menced on a new $40,000 settlement house 
in that city. Hxcavations for the building 
are now being made at 16th avenue and 4th 
street. It will be a three-story structure. 
The first floor will be taken up by a club 
room, reception room, library, sewing room 
and an auditorium with a seating capacity 
of 300. The second floor will have nursery 
play rooms, dining room, kitchen, cooking 
school and gymnasium. The upper floor 
will be used for residents’ living rooms. 


The old Germania assembly 
rooms on New York’s East 
Side, an important center in 
the life of that section pre- 
vious to the passing of the Schuetzen Bund 
and the Liedertafel, has been purchased by 
the New York East Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church. The hall will be 
used as a mission settlement, which when 
completed, will consist of a number of build- 
ings to be known as the Wesley Mission 
buildings. There will be chapels for dif- 
ferent nationalities with native pastors in 
charge, besides social and educational work. 


The Association of Neighbor- 
To Investigate hood Workers will soon un- 


New East Side 
Settlement in 
New York. 


Bid watsry. dertake an investigation of 
New York. midwifery as practised in 
New York. A friend of 


Union Settlement has given to Gaylord S. 
White, its head worker, a sum sufficient to 
make the investigation possible. Mr. White 
hag placed the work in the hands of the 
committee on public health of the Associa- 
tion of Neighborhood Workers through its 
committee, and with the co-operation of the 
different settlements it is expected that val- 
uable results will be obtained. Miss F. 
Elizabeth Crowell, at present a pupil in the 
School of Philanthropy, who has had practi- 
cal experience in hospital work, will devote 
some months to a personal investigation. It 
is the purpse of the association to carry for- 
ward its investigation from a social stand- 
point. It is realized that some graduate 
midwives render services which could not 
be easily dispensed with in those districts 
whose inhabitants have been accustomed 
to midwifery in their European homes. Yet 
there is little or no regulation of midwifery 
in New York State and as result ignorant 
practitioners are the cause of a great deal of 
suffering and death. The most definite sur- 
vey of conditions as to this matter available 
at present is a study undertaken by Ralph 
Folks for the New York Charity Organiza- 
tion Society and published in Cuarities for 
November, 1902. It showed the need for a 
more rational treatment of the situation. 
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The Lincoln House Associa- 

Lincoln House tion of Boston reports that 

Association. over 550 members have taken 

an active interest in the 

twenty clubs and forty-seven classes carried 
on at 80 Emerald street during the year. 

The work begins in a kindergarten prep- 
aratory to the public schools. Graduates of 
the kindergarten enter the Saturday morning 
clubs, where they receive simple manual 
training. They continue in these clubs un- 
til ten years of age, when they are admitted 
to the regular manual training classes and 
the gymnasium. Drawing, printing, clay- 
modelling and sloyd are taught the boys, 
while the girls are instructed in needlework, 
cooking, laundry, drawing and basket-weay- 
ing. Three years’ good work in any sub- 
ject entitles a boy or girl to a diploma, and 
after a year’s good work in a training class 
any boy who is thirteen years of age or more 
may become a member of the Handicraft 
Guild, whose objects are stated to be “the 
advancement of Lincoln House, the encour- 
agement of good workmanship and the pro- 
motion of fraternal relations among its mem- 
bers.” After the boys reach the age of thir- 
teen they join one of the social clubs which 
meet weekly in Lincoln House. Four girls’ 
clubs are maintained, and the Mothers’ Club 
last year numbered 88 members. 

The association maintains two cottages at 
Osterville on Cape Cod during the summer. 
Last summer 239 persons—about one-fourth 
of the membership of the clubs and classes 
—were guests of the association at the sea- 
shore for eleven days. Invitations to the 
younger members are awarded on a basis of 
good work and attendance duriug the year. 


Move to Abolish How effective settlement 
East Side work can be is shown by the 
Horse Cars. progress of the movement re- 
cently inaugurated by a club in the Univer- 
sity Settlement of New York to drive out the 
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antiquated horse cars operating on the East: 
Side. 

The young men of this club made up their 
minds that these unsanitary cars jammed 
with people at all rush hours and then slow-: 
ly hauled at irregular intervals over broken 
“hump” rails were unhealthy, inadequate 
and altogether intolerable. They protested 
to the State Railroad Commission, obtained’ 
a public hearing, collected evidence, sent. 
protests to the press and obtained the co- 
operation of prominent East Side citizens. 


At the public hearing on the compulsory 
abolition of the horse cars, they told of. the 
fico of the cars, the slowness of the service 
and the poor equipment. It was shown that 
the congestion of population on the lower 
East Side of Manhattan with all its atten- 
dant evils of unhealthfulness and un-Ameri- 
can characteristics was due at least in part 
to transportation conditions. If the time 
taken to cross town could be cut by one-half 
or two-thirds, the transfer to lines running 
north or across the new East River hridge to: 
Brooklyn would allow the 600,000 people of 
this quarter to spread out over a much larger 
area and still enable them to live within a. 
reasonable time distance from their work. 
Electrification, it was contended, would ac-: 
complish this and incidentally compel re- 
building and proper equipping of the lines. 


The people of the Hast Side are largely 
foreign-born and have been submissive, but 
some of them have now found voice and the: 
result is the ordering by the State Railroad 
Commission of the electrification at the 
ear..est possible date of four downtown lines 
and of two others further up. The commis- 
sion has also ordered through their “recom- 
mendations” to the company, various meas- 
ures for the immediate betterment of the 
service. Tnese include more cars, lights, 
cleaning, ventilation, heating and repairs to. 
roadbed. 


Communications 


Medical Education 


E. B Foote, Jr., M. D. 


On page 859 of CHARITIES AND THE Com- 
MONS, the medical superintendent of the 
Craig Colony for Epileptics tells of an appli- 
cation for the admission of five children of 
one family now in some children’s home, and 
he uses this to prove the need of more ac- 
commodations for the many of this class 
still unprovided for. But this writer makes 
no suggestion of what might be done to limit 
the future production of these unfortunate 
“unfits.”” When a family has produced two 
epileptics it would seem that it might be 
well at least to advise them to breed no 


more, and it is even supposable that the state 
might some day go so far as to require this. 

In the next article, Prof. A. H. N. Baron, 
does not urge “compulsory eugenics,” but 
advocates that we at least recommend or ad- 
vise candidates for matrimony as to their 
fitness or preparedness for this important. 
step. He thinks a state medical office or 
commission composed of “competent special- 
ists” could be well employed in advising: 
concerning fitness of individuals for marri- 
age and parentage, and it is certainly none 
too soon to talk this up and make way for it. 
But where shall we look for the facts and 
experiences on which to have a science of 
eugenics, and where are the competents to. 
instruct or advise as to fitness for marriage? 
Could a board be now appointed or the men 
found who would have been able to tell the 
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parents of the five epileptics that they were 
not fit for marriage or parentage? And is 
not a great opportunity being lost to make 
a study of the history of that family with a 
view to discovering, if possible, the status, 
habits or conditions that were causative of 
such a bad experiment in parentage? 

What is first needed is a society for collec- 
tive investigation of facts with a view to 
learning how such evils may be avoided at 
the source. Possibly the Society of Moral 
and Sanitary Prophylaxis could expand its 
purposes to cover this need, but it already 
has a large contract. It is time to make 
widely known the fact that we have not as 
yet one medical college with a chair, a series 
of lectures or even one yearly discourse on 
this matter of fitness for marriage and par- 
entage (eugenics), and, furthermore, we 
have almost no literature. Naturally the 
people will be looking to the medical pro- 
fession some day for knowledge along this 
line, and they will find it remarkably de- 
ficient, unless a beginning be soon made. 
The only real text-book on the subject now 
available is well worth mentioning, “Health 
and Disease in Relation to Marriage and 
the Married State,” a manual by many auth- 
ors, edited by Drs. H. Senator and S. Kam- 
iner, in two volumes, translated from the 
German. I doubt that it is in the hands of 
one per cent. of the physicians who need its 
information. 

Since I graduated, twenty-five years ago, 
the professorships have grown from twelve 
to forty-eight, and the time required from 
two to four years, and more and more is 
being expected of the medical student; but 
the time is sure to come when a chair of 
eugenics will be considered an _ essential, 
as well as some library shelves set aside for 
accumulation of the literature that is to be. 
If this be not a “long felt want” it is surely 
a coming call, and the medical college that 
first responds to it will prove itself the wide- 
awake, up-to-date institution of advanced 
science. When the people (in the state 
government) make a call for the commission 
of competent specialists it is to be hoped 
that there will be some progressive medical 
college ready to say: “We have been prepar- 
ing for this, we can offer you the competents’ 
or at least the graduates, who have made a 
special study of anthropology, eugenics and 
sociology, and they are ready to practicalize 
their knowledge and make it useful to the 
state.’ What we need, in short, are a few 
Burbanks for the human kind and a few col- 
lege courses that shall tend to their produc- 
tion. 


The Physician’s Culpa- 
bility 
Ferd. C. Valentine 


President American Urological Assn. 


In CHARITIES AND THE Commons for March 
10, Albert H. N. Baron, Esgq., fellow of 
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Clark university, most ably discusses 
some features of the work of the So- 
ciety of Sanitary and Moral Prophy- 
laxis. His enthusiasm, however, causes his 
pen to slip into several grave charges against 
the medical profession, which ought not re- 
main unrefuted. Mr. Baron says: “When the 
medical profession presumes to cast stones 
at people generally for their utter neglect, 
studied ignorance, and tabooing of the sub- 
ject, it should make sure first that its own 
position is unassailable.” 

Students of venereal diseases, as physici- 
ans quite properly call themselves, when re- 
viewing all that has been and is being writ- 
ten for the benefit of the public, express as- 
tonishment that people generally so utterly 
neglect, so studiedly ignore and taboo the 
subject of misdirection and abuse of the gen- 
esic impulse. Deploring this fact is not “pre- 
suming to cast stones at people generally.” 
It is evidence, rather, of a wish to arouse 
people from their lethargy regarding this 
transcendently important subject. 

Mr. Baron further says: “If it is true, as 
is repeatedly stated by the writers, that the 
extent and danger of venereal diseases have 
been long and thoroughly known to the med- 
ical profession, physicians must acknowledge 
their part of the blame for being accessory 
to the ‘conspiracy of silence’-—no matter 
what the reason—on a question of such vital 
importance.” 

Had Mr. Baron investigated the part of 
physicians in the ‘‘conspiracy of silence” in 
which he accuses them as being accessory, 
he would have refrained from making this 
charge. My library by no means contains 
the largest collection of books, pamphlets 
and reprints of information to the public on 
venereal diseases, written by reputable phy- 
sicians; still, a conservative estimate of 
their number places them at not less than 
500 titles. Assuming that but 1,000 copies 
of each were printed and distributed, this 
would yield half a million efforts to persuade 
people to protect themselves, their families 
and the state from the ravages of venereal 
diseases. Can Mr. Baron, even on this small 
estimate, consistently charge physicians with 
being accessory to the conspiracy of silence? 
As Mr. Baron does not seem to have gone 
very deeply into the work of physicians in 
this direction, it may be well to tell him that 
the underestimated number of copies were 
all published at the expense of the authors. 
Furthermore, every writer knew that the 
publication of such matter was a direct in- 
jury to his income, This injury is dual: 

1. People are deterred from consulting a 
physician known to have specially studied 
venereal diseases, lest they be suspected of 
having a venereal disease because entering 
his door. 

2. Enlightenment upon the dangers of ven- 
ereal diseases, should, and to a certain ex- 
tent, does exert a deterrent effect upon the 
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cause thereof and consequently reduces the 
number of those infected. 

Mr. Baron, with that desire for fairness 
which doubtless underlies his writing, can- 
not, I am convinced, do otherwise than re- 
vise this part of his charges against the 
medical profession, now that the facts are 
offered him. 

The remainder of Mr. Baron’s grave ac- 
cusations against physicians on the score of 
“belated attempts at atonement for the past 
sins of omission,” fall from lack of support. 

Near the conclusion of his excellent article 
Mr. Baron again pays his “compliments” to 
my colleagues: “But physicians, as a class, 
like other mortals, must look out for their 
own interests and it is probable that there 
are some mercenary or weak enough to fear 
that such a governmental establishment 
would injure their private practice.” The 
sentence that follows emphasizes its prede- 
cessor. 

Such a master of argument as is Mr. 
Baron must have known the effect those 
lines would have on the average reader. He 
must have known that the majority would 
therefore deduce that physicians as a class 
work to maintain public ignorance, lest pub- 
lic knowledge reduce their incomes. Had he 
given his utterances more consideration, it 
would have become evident to him that such, 
albeit inferential, aspersion, would have the 
effect upon many, of weakening whatever 
altruistic efforts physicians make for the 
public benefit. 

It is not to attack Mr. Baron, whom I 
have not the honor of knowing, that I ask 
so much space. It is to persuade him and 
other able men like him, to further investi- 
gate the important question. Then his 
forceful pen wil! not be directed to belittling 
the efforts of medical men, who have much 
to lose and nothing to gain by the education 
of the public which they are constantly and 
persistently urging. 

I take the liberty of asking Mr. Baron to 
write Dr. C. O. Probst, secretary of the Ohio 
state board of health, Columbus, for a copy 
of the Bulletin containing an address on the 
Prevention of Venereal Diseases, presented 
in January, 1906. 


Education in Regard to 


Sexual Matters 
Anna G. Richardson, M.D.1 


The discussion in CHARITIES AND THE Com- 
MONS of February 24 seems to me to lay too 
little stress on the education of mothers of 
young children. 

Lyttelton’s book, Training of the Young in 
the Laws of Sex,’ which is in every respect ex- 
cellent, gives the age when children must be 
taught, if unwise information is to be fore- 
stalled, as eight to eleven. This age would 

Member h . i 
Hotter Minity  Disvomery eoaion SM Geen 


(Edward Lyttleton. Training of the yo i 
the laws of sex, 5th impression, 1901. Congombas 
Green and Co., N. Y. Price $1.00.} i 
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of necessity exclude any class teaching, and 
demands that the teacher should be a parent, 
who in a large majority of cases will be the 
mother. x 

Rarely has a woman had a sufficiently 
thorough training in biology to be able to in- 
struct her children, even if she conscientious- 
ly feels her responsibility. If she has had a 
few wise talks in her ’teens, the interval be- 
tween this and her necessity of talking to her 
children is too long for a clear view of the 
subject to last. 

The individuality of the child is such a 
large factor in the success of the teaching of 
this difficult subject that no book can make 
rules which will always apply. 

It seems to me that the only way to bring 
about good results is along the line suggested 
by Dr. Seerley, of having expert instructors 
for mothers’ classes. The classes should be 
small, so that discussion can be free, and the 
difficulties and individuality of the mother 
regarded as well as that of the child. 

Such classes may grow naturally out of 
present associations, from the lunch clubs 
among the rich, to the mothers’ meetings at 
day nurseries. I know of a fashionable 
private school at which a woman physician 
was asked to give a practical talk, first to 
the pupils and later to the mothers. It was 
received with such enthusiasm by the moth- 
ers that a committee was formed to discuss 
the possibility of making some practical use 
of the suggestions made. 

Educated mothers and fathers will find in 
Lyttelton’s book the very words they may 
use, and a strong plea also for healthy, sound 
teaching, based on instincts of reverence and 
home affection, to be given as soon as the 
child shows the natural curiosity as to the 
beginnings of life, which will be satisfied in 
some way,—a curiosity “which leads to the 
first teaching about maternity and genera- 
tion being eagerly absorbed and firmly 
stamped upon the mind at its most receptive 
age.” This serves as an effectual antidote 
to the stray and piecemeal information, given 
in evil words or acts, or in snickering se- 
crecy, unhealthy mystery, which breeds dis- 
torted imaginations, and prompts to selfish 
indulgence. 

The editor of CHarities anpD THE Com- 
mons finds the one encouraging note 
in what the physicians say in their 
confidence of curing the sexual diseases. 
(p. 712). Syphilis may be cured after long 
years; gonorrhea is never surely cured, save 
at great surgical sacrifice. And even if it 
were, certainly from every point of view, 
prevention is better. 

i I find encouragement in the growing prac- 
tice of teaching the dignity of life and of the 
laws of life to children over eight, and again 
at puberty, and in the statement made by 
Lyttelton, that bad influences of school life 
“have been found impotent to deprave the 
tone of a boy who has been fortified by the 
right kind of instruction from his parents.” 


Employment Exchange. 


Address all communications to Editor Hmploy- 
ment Exchange Department of CHARITIES AND THB 
CoMMONS, Room 905, 156 Fifth Avenue. Kindly 
enclose postage if a reply is desired. 


OUNG WOMAN graduate in Domestic Sci- 
ence, experienced in settlement work wishes 
resident position in New York City. 


OUNG MAN, university graduate, experi- 
enced investigator and settlement worker, 
desires position as lecturer or as organizer 

for social betterment movement, West preferred. 


OUNG JEWESS who has had kindergarten 
training, and successful settlement experi- 
ence, wishes engagement for the fall in 

New York. 


OUNG WOMAN of successful experience in 
institution management wishes executive 
work either as Superintendent or Manager. 


OMAN of experience in C. O. S. and settle- 
ment work desires re-engagement as head 
worker in the Fall. 


OMAN of training in social work, wishes to 
do rescue work among women. Non-resi- 
dent position in New York would be con- 

sidered May ist. 


OUNG WOMAN, who has had some training 
in gymnastics, could combine charge of 
classes with housekeeping in a settlement. 


OUNG WOMAN just graduating from college 
wishes to take up settlement work with 
children. Can offer no previous experience, 

but is anxious for an opportunity to learn. 


INDERGARTNER with experience in manage- 
ment of settlement kindergarten is open to 
engagement, 


ANTED by a Jewish society interested in 
W/ child-saving, a country visitor and agent. 
Married woman preferred. 


ANTED—A good pianist to assist in a set- 
tlement kindergarten in Philadelphia. 
Small remuneration. Hngagement at once. 


i ANTED—Young woman, experienced settle- 
ment resident, as Head Worker in small 
non-sectarian settlement in a large city. 

College graduate preferred. Immediate engage- 
ment. 


ANTED—A young Jewish woman as Proba- 
tion Officer. Must give entire time to 
the work. ; 


ANTED—General assistant and kindergart- 
ner in a Day Nursery. Candidates who 
have not taken full course of training con- 

sidered. Immediate engagement. Interview in 
New York necessary. 2 


EXAMINERS OF CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS 


An examination for the position of Examiner of 
Charitable Institutions will be held Friday, June 1, by 
the New York City Municipal Civil Service Commis- 
sion, 61 Elm Street. Ayplications close Tuesday, May 
8,4P.M. Menand Women. Salary $1,2u0. Vacancies 
exist in Department of Public Charities. 


ARE YOU GOING to the NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


of Charities and Correction in Philadelphia, May 9-16, 1906? 


American Plan $2.00 to $3.50 per day. 
300 Rooms. 


WINDSOR HOTEL, Philadelphia, 


10 Minutes from Conference Headquarters. 
4 Minutes from Broad Street Station. 
2 Minutes from Reading Terminal. 


European Plan $1.00 to $2.50 per day. 
Bell Telephone in Every Room. 


F. M. SCHEIBLEY, Mer. 
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Houses Supplying Charitable Institutions 


To secure a place in this Directory the name of a Supply House must be sub. 


mitted by an Institution purchasing from it, 


and known to the publishers of 


CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS. Published every Saturday. 


Awnings. 


JOHN T. VAUSE & SON, 
218 Bowery, New York. 


Booksellers and Stationers. 


SCRANTON, WETMORE & CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Carpets. 
WM. SLOANE & CO., 
Broadway and Twentleth street, New York. 


China and Glass. 


JAMES M. SHAW & CO., 
25 Duane street, New York. 


Clothing. 
NEAL & HYDE, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
ROGERS, PEET & CO., 
258, 842, 1260 Broadway, New York. 


Coffee and Tea. 


GILLIES COFFEE CoO., 
233 Washington street, New York. 


Disinfectants and Disinfecting Appliances. 


WEST DISINFECTING CO. (INC.), 
11 Bast Fifty-ninth street, New York. 


Dry Gocds. 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS, 

420 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BPREDERICK LOEPSER & CO., 

484 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
A. D. MATTHEWS SONS, 

398 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SIEGEL-COOVER CO. 


Sixth avenue and Bighteenth street, New York. 


Dry Goods—Wholesale. 


THE H. B. CLAFLIN CO., 
New York. 
Fish. 


THE JOHN B. IHL COMPANY, 
155 West Street, New York. 


Fruits and Vegetables. 


JOHN A. HENRY, 
329 Washington street, New York. 


Fish, Salt and Provisions. 


CHAS. F. MATTLAGE & SONS, 
835 Greenwich street, New York. 


Furniture and Bedding. 
SIEGEL-COOPER CoO., 


Sixth avenue and Wighteenth street, New York. 


Groceries. 


ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT, 

135 West Forty-second street, New York. 
AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO., 

61 Hudson street, New York. 
L. J. CALLANAN, 

41 Vesey street, New York. 
L. DE GROFF & SON, 

Beach and Washington streets, New York. 
B. FISCHER & CO., 

393 Greenwich street, New York. 
W. B. A. JURGENS, 

Flushing avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., 

128 Franklin street, New York. 
ALFRED LOWRY & BRO. 

82S: uth Front st.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
FRANKLIN MacVBEAGH & Cu., 

Chiergo Tl 

PARK & TILFORD, 

917 Broadway, New York. 
SEEMAN BROS., 

Hudson ‘and North Moore streets, New York. 
SIEGEL-COOPER CO., 


Sixth avenue and Wighteenth street, New York. 


JOHN S. SILLS & SONS, 

North River & 37th Street, New York. 
R. C. WILLIAMS & CO., 

56 Hudson street, New York. 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 


aaa pete SCHLEMMER & CO., 

‘ourth avenue, Thirteenth street, New York. 

HULL, GRIPPEN & CO., : . 
310 Third avenue, New York. 


WHITE, VAN GLAHN & CO., 
15 Chatham square, New York. 
F. F. WITTE HARDWARE CO., 
106 Chambers street, New York. 


Heating, Plumbing, Electrical Supplies and 
Construction. 
EDWARD JOY, 
125 Market St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Hospital Supplies. 


THE H. B. CLAFLIN CO., 

New York. 

House Furnishing Goods. 

J. S. BARRON & CO., 

127 rea aa reed York. 

ROE aot ERG, 

. West Broadway and Hudson street, New York. 
SAMUEL LEWIS, 

126 Pearl street, New York. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 
130 West Forty-second street, New York. 


SIEGEL-COOVPER CO., 

Sixth avenue and Highteenth street, New York. 

Kitchen Equipment. 

BRAMHALL, DEANE CO., 

264 Water street, New York. 
DUPARQUET, HUOT & MONEUSE CO., 

43 Wooster street, New York. 
LE IS & CONGER, 

130 West Forty second street, New York. 


Laundry Supplies. 
AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINE CO., 
132 West Twenty-seventh street, New York. 
AMERICAN MANGLE & ROLLER CO., 
Racine, Wis. 
Linens. 
GEO. P. BOYCE & CO., 
35 White street, New York. 
SIEGEL-COOPER CO., 
Sixth avenue and WHighteenth street, New York. 
Meats and Provisions. 
BATCHELDER & SNYDER COMI’ANY, 
55-63 Blackstone Street Boston, Mass. 
CONRON BROS. COMVPANY, 
10th Avenue—13th-14th Streets, New York. 
Office Files and Furniture. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 
19 West HWighteenth street, New York. 
CLARKE & BAKER CO., 
258 Canal street, New York. 
GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE CO., 
168 West Thirty-fourth street, New York. 
Paints and Glass. 
THOMAS C. DUNHAM, 
68 Murray street, New York. 
THOMAS C. EDMONDS & CO., 
1826-28 Park avenue, New York. 
Paper. 
THE JEROME PAPER COMPANY, 
570 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Printers and Publishers. 
BENJ. A. TYRREL, 
206-208 Fulton street, New York. 
Sheets and Pillow Cases. 
THE H. B. CLAFLIN CoO., 
New York. 
Shoes. 
BAY STATE SHOP & LEATIIER CO., 
40 Hudson street, New York. 
Soap. 
ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS CO., 
439 West street, New York. 
Sterilizing Apparatus. 
BRAMHALL, DEANE €O., 
264 Water street, New York. 
i Typewriters. 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO., 
327 Broadway, New York. 
Wood. 
CLARK & WILKINS, 
Eleventh Ave., cor. Twenty-fourth StoaNoa. 


CRO a's. 


Sheltering Alrins 


William Richmond Peters . . 


92 WILLIAM STREET 


Kerman @. Von Post . . . 


32 WEST 129TH STREET 


Charles W. Maury. . . . 


504 WEST 129TH STREET 


President 
Secretary 


Treasurer 


OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


“THE SHELTERING ARMS” was opened Octo- 
ber 6th, 1864, and receives children between six 
and twelve years of age, for whom no other 
institution provides. 

Children placed at ‘‘ THE SHELTERING ARMS” 
are not surrendered to the Institution, but are 
held subject to the order of parents or guardians. 

The children attend the neighboring public 
school. The older boys and girls are trained to 
household and other work. 


Application for admission should be addressed 
to Miss RICHMOND, at “‘THE SHELTERING ARMS,”’ 
129th Street, corner Amsterdam Avenue. 


FIFTH AVENUE 
HOTEL 


Madison Square New York 


ATERICAN PLAN, $5 
EUROPEAN PLAN, $2 


The most famous representative hotel 
in America 


‘New as the newest 
Always fresh and clean 


The location on Madison Square is the finest 
in the city 


HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO. 


NEWSPAPER 
CLIPPINGS 


furnished from all the papers of the 
United States and Canada, on any and 
as many subjects as you desire. 

Service can be discontinued at any 
time. 

Terms according to size of order. Give 


us a trial. 


National Press Intelligence Co. 


(Incorporated 1885.) 
25 West Broadway, N. Y. City 
Telephone 2605 Cortlandt 


New Amsterdam 
HOTEL 


4TH AY. AND 21ST ST. 
TWO BLOCKS from 23D ST. SUBWAY 
STATION 


Special accommodations for Commercial Men 
ROOMS $1 PER DAY AND UPWARD 
Restaurant a la carte at reasonable prices 
CUISINE AND SERVICE UNDXCELLED 
E. COYNE, Proprietor F.S. WILLARD, Mgr. 


Please mention CHARITIHS AND THH CoMMONS when writing to advertisers. 


An Educational Trip— 


To San Francisco for the N. E. A. Convention in July, the 
Rock Island System offers unusual opportunities as regards 
choice of routes, interesting localities to see and places at 
which to stop over at no additional cost. 


Through Standard and Tourist Pullman Sleeping cars from Chicago, 
St. Louis and Kansas City to both Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
with dining car service for practically all meals over two good routes. 


Southern Route Via El Paso through New Mexico. Two ‘daily through trains, 

. carrying Government mails. This is the shortest route from 
Missouri River and the Middle West to Southern California. It is the line of lowest 
altitudes—the “route of least resistance.” Through the tawny Southwest country it carries 
one in an altitude where sun and air rejuvenate with marvelous power. It is an interesting 
and picturesque route. i P 


Ss Via Colorado and Salt Lake. No charge for stop-overs to visit the 
Scenic Route Rocky Mountain country and to see the Mormon capital. On this 
line is the famous “Lucin Cut-off,” over which you actually ride across the Great Salt Lake. 
This is well named the “Scenic Route,” for every mile discloses new wonders of nature 
—across the “Backbone of the Continent.” 


Excursion tickets will be on sale June 25 to July 7, inclusive, to both Los Angeles and San Francisco. Rate: 
One fare plus $2 for round trip; for example: $64.50 from Chicago; $59.50 from St. Louis; $52 from Kansas 
City. Slight additicsal cost via Portland, Ore., in one direction. Final return limit September 15, 1906. 


Another and earlier cheap rate opportunity offered April 25 to May 5, 1906, inclusive, account Shriners” 
Session at Los Angeles. Round-trip tickets on sale at rate of one fare to both Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
Possibly you may be able to go at this time and not later. 


You need our illustrated and instructive literature discriptive of California, the intermediate country and our 
routes and train service, in planning your trip. It will be promptly sent upon request, together with rates 
from your home city. I you will send the names and addresses of any friends whom you think migh be 
influenced to make the trip, we will gladly send our booklets to them also. Mention this ad when writing. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Rock Island System, 
CHICAGQO_ 


=. 
Bath to 
BbLb BL 


B'way 
. ab 6th Av. 


START A DEPOSIT ACCOUNT 
AND HAVE YOUR PURCHASES 
REFERRED TO IT FOR PAY- 
MENT. 

It differs very greatly from the us- 
ual form ofa charge account. You 
have ALL the CONVENIENCES of 
an ordinary charge account at a credit store—you have EVERY 
ECONOMY Macy’s STRICTEST CASH SYSTEM affords, and, in 
addition, you get 4 per cent INTEREST on your daily balance, com- 


Charge Account 
Conveniences 
at Macy’s. 


pounded every three months. 


money you have on deposit. 


Deposit any sum that suits your convenience. 
the usual way, and have them ‘‘charged’’ in the usual way—to the 
Statements will be mailed you monthly. 
While your deposit cannot be checked against for expenditures made 
outside of the store—AS WE DO NO BANKING BUSINESS—any 
or all of it can be withdrawn at any time. 


Make purchases in 


A Three Years’ Course of training, in- 
cluding instruction and experience 
in hospital, private nursing, district nurs- 
ing and settlement work, and valuable 
course in dietetics, is offered in the 


Orange Training School for Nurses 


CLASSES ARE NOW FORMING 


For full particulars apply to Superintendent 
of the School, Orange, N. J. 


THE BETH ISRAEL 
Hospital Training School for Nurses 


Offers a two years’ course in Nursing to young 
women from 21 to 33 years of age, with High 
School education. For all information, address 


SUPERINTENDENT, SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Beth Israel Hospital, Jefferson St., N. Y. City 


WANTED 


As candidates for training in a large private 
hospita] for mental and nervous diseases in New 
England, young men and young women of good 
health, good character, and of at least average 
education. 


Address Dr. G. A. BLUMER, Providence, R. I. 


HEALTH EDUCATION LEAGUE 


DUDLEY A. SARGENT, M.D., President 
Mrs. ELLEN H. RICHARDS, Chairman Board of Directors 


II3 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


The Booklets of the League are high-grade in 
character, attractive in appearance low in price, 
admirable for Welfare Departments, and for many 
kinds of educational and benevolent work. Titles: 
“Hints for Health in Hot Weather,’ “Milk,” 
“Colds,’”’ ‘Meat and Drink,’ Healthful Homes, The 
Successful Woman (written for young women em- 
ployed in stores, etc., 17th thousand). “The Boy 
and The Cigarette,” “The Care of Little Children.” 

More than 60,000 are in circulation. Samples 
of all Booklets post-paid, 25 cents. $1.00 to $3.00 
per 100. For charity work at half-price. 


OME FOR A 
ANDICAPPED CHILD 


Not a school, but a HOMIE on the hillside in 
a delightful country. Tender care always, and 
specialized, individual training if desired, are 
here combined to give health and happiness to 
the child handicapped by environment, men= 
tally or physically. Summer children a spe= 
cialty. For further particulars and terms, 
address, BELMONT, NEWARK, DELAWARE. 


Please mention CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS when writing to advertisers. 


CARD RECORDS EXHIBIT 


Complete worKing outfits of modern labor- 
saving record systems for charity organi- 
zations and public institutions will be 
exhibited, during the Philadelphia Con- 
ference, at our Philadelphia office, 925 
Chestnut Street. 

You are cordially invited to see them. 


Clarke @ Baker Co. 


CARD AND FILING SYSTEMS 


254-258 Canal Street 925 Chestnut Street 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


REISENWEBER’S | Supper Specialties :: :: Restaurant a la Carte 


S. W. COR. 58th ST. Large Elegant Hall, Suitable for Balls, Weddings, 
& COLUMBUS CIRCLE Receptions etc 2 oon 


PRIVATE DINING ROOMS :: AFTER-THEATRE SUPPER $1.25 


Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.00 Special Sunday Table d’Hote, $1.00 
from 6 to 9 ; -12to3 6 to 9 


“Beefsteak Garret” “Right Under the Rafters” It’s Unique 


THE GROSZMANN SCHOOL 


FOR NERVOUS AND ATYPICAL CHILDREN 


DOES YOUR CHILD WORRY YOU ? 


Is Your Boy or Girl Nervous, Precocious, Backward or Difficult of Discipline ? 


The Groszmann School has been established for the benefit of a few exception i 

vidual needs require physical, mental and moral treatment by experts. tt is ne ‘the Berard child 
alone that needs this special consideration. The precocious and the nervous child deserve much more 
individual handling than is usually given them. The Groszmann School is intended to be a pioneer 
in the rational treatment of these cases. A staff of consulting physicians assist in the proper diag- 
nosis of each case. The instruction work is carefully adjusted to the individual needs. It includes 
school gardening, manual work, gymnastics, etc. The equipment is complete and thoroughly modern. 
The location is charming and healthful, 500 feet above sea level. To avoid misunderstanding it should 


be expressly stated that this school does not ac -mi i i 
forlan oatiely aitavent clace cept feeble-minded or epileptic children. It is intended 


“WATCHUNG CREST” JOHNSTON’S DRIVE, PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


Please mention CHARITINS AND TH ComMONS when writing to advertisers. 


